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Theories of art can be conveniently grouped about the differ- 
ent forms in which the art problem has presented itself at different 
times to the investigator. 


I 


The first form the question assumed in modern times was: 
What is the nature or essence of art? This was put from the 
metaphysical standpoint common to the age. The problem was 
to determine the relation of art to the reality of things. There 
must be some peculiar property or quality in art that makes it 
what it is. As this was commonly agreed to be beauty, the ques- 
tion resolved itself into an inquiry into the relation of beauty to 
the entity supposed to constitute the reality of things. The 
method used was analytic and discursive, and therefore subjective. 

One answer to the question from this point of view may be 
called the intellectual theory of art. Art is constituted as such by 
its embodiment of an idea. It must be representative of a 
thought. It must body forth the underlying unity of things. 
The beauty of the absolute shining through the media of repre- 
sentation constitutes the art object as such. 

Beauty on this theory is an inherent and absolute quality of 
things. “Beauty,” says Schiller, “is the infinite represented in 
finite form.” “ Beauty,” says Hegel, “is the ideal as it shows 
itself to the senses.” 
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This intellectual theory received its highest development with 
Hegel. It still very largely dominates the educated thought of 
the day. 

This theory is entirely speculative. It has no support in 
psychological or sociological investigation. It is independent of 
any adequate notion of beauty. It would be impossible to square 
such a theory of art with evolutionary science, or to justify it asa 
sociological function. We have but to attempt to apply such a 
theory of art to the explanation of the art of primitive or savage 
people to see how inadequate it is to account for the facts. 

Over against this high idea of art, but of the same objective 
character, a second theory stands out. Beauty is the essence of 
art, and beauty is that which pleases. Beauty is still thought of as 
something inherent in the object. Little, if any, distinction is 
made between beauty and the agreeable. To be such, an art 
object must please. The difficulty with this theory is that it fails 
to make distinction between the agreeable and the beautiful or 
separate art from the objects of personal satisfaction, such as 
well-cooked food or good clothes. 


IT 


A second fundamental question that may be asked about art 
is: What is the origin, nature, and relation of the art impulse? 
This is the form the art problem has assumed for the more modern 
scientific investigation. As opposed to the metaphysical methods 
of the older attack, this form seeks its answer in the realms of 
psychology and history. So far as art is connected with the 
beautiful or with zsthetics, this putting of the question and the 
method of its solution involves them all. If we could find some 
underlying uniform principle of such scope as to include all the 
phenomena in its comprehensive grasp, the riddle— such is the 
thought — would be in a fair way of solution. If such a prin- 
ciple or impulse derived from psychology were fortified by appli- 
cation to the explanation of all forms of art among all peoples at 
all times, then the problem would be such no longer. 

The older investigators were satisfied to analyze and describe; 
to spin theories of mere speculative threads. In sharp contrast to 
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such proceedings, we have, under the second aspect of the ques- 
tion, the application of scientific methods to the art problem. 

The question of the art impulse, or why we create and enjoy 
art, has been answered in various ways by different investigators. 
These answers may be grouped under five heads, including, for 
the sake of completeness, the views of Plato and Aristotle: 

1. Plato held that art and the play impulse are identical. Art 
isa kind of play. Art is the play of the adult. There is a surplus 
of energy. This overflows into play, and later takes the form of 
art. This theory remained dormant until taken up by Schiller 
(1790). It was given scientific form by Spencer and others. 

2. Aristotle held that imttation is the fundamental form of 
the art impulse. Man produces art because of the instinct to 
imitate or reproduce his surroundings. 

3. Darwin traces the art impulse to the instinct of animals in 
attracting mates. It has its origin and development in sexual 
selection. 

4. Attempt has been made to connect the art impulse with the 
“showing off” instinct of children. 

5. The emotional theory of art holds that every feeling-state 
seeks adequate expression. A pleasant feeling-state is reinforced 
or enhanced by such expression; a painful one is inhibited or 
relieved. A sort of circular reaction is set up. Motor expression 
relieves the feeling-tension at the same time it heightens the 
original state. The entire organism is thus put in an enhanced 
state of efficiency which can be turned to account in practical 
ways. Of course, art is not the mere expression of feeling. But 
this theory holds that in this circular reaction set up by the mani- 
festation of feeling we have the original form of the art impulse. 

This empty form must get a material from the social life, and 
utter itself therein according to zsthetic principle, to be art. 

The identification of art and play is a very seductive view. 
They have much in common. They seem to go on for their own 
sakes. They no doubt have reciprocal influence. But play ends 
in itself. Art is concerned with a product. However close the 
two activities may be traced to an identical impulse, they have 
separate lines of development. Originally, before the develop- 
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ment of specific lines of cleavage in the social life, they no doubt 
formed parts of the one action-continuum, so to speak. But in 
modern civilized life, art and play are certainly distinct in their 
impulsion. 

Art no doubt is quite largely dependent on imitation. There 
is an instinctive tendency to imitate. We attempt to make the 
world a part of our experience by imitating, sometimes in a very 
subtle way, not only our social, but also our natural surround- 
ings. There is an impulse to imitate whatever moves or engages 
attention. Many of the arts are directly imitative; witness paint- 
ing, poetry, and sculpture. But a crucial fact is that not all the 
arts are to be explained on this principle. Architecture and music 
are not imitative, unless music is considered an imitation of the 
voice. Nor does the imitation theory do justice to the other factor 
in art—the creative. It is the common agreement that creation is 
a necessary element in art. 

Darwin’s connection of the art impulse with sexual selection 
presupposed a highly developed zsthetic judgment in the mate 
that does the selecting. It is well known that the male bird makes 
a great display of his fine plumage before the female. But to 
suppose that she compares the general or particular effect of the 
fine points in the plumage of her different suitors, and thus 
reaches a conclusion, is to endow the female bird with an intelli- 
gence which certainly on other grounds we are obliged to deny 
her. 

There is always something personal in art, something of self- 
exhibition. There is certainly an instinct to attract notice, to 
desire the approbation of our fellows. But this is hardly suffi- 
cient ground upon which to base a theory of art. 

There is left the emotional theory to account for the origin of 
art. It seems best to answer the demands of such a fundamental 
theory. It is not necessarily antagonistic to the others, but 
includes them as aids. It seems to synthesize the whole field. Art 
thereby is connected with a universal life-principle, and is thus 
given an importance that its universal distribution necessitates. 

The expression of an emotional state heightens or relieves 
that state. When the expression is in such form that others share 
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in the feeling, there is double enhancement or double relief. 
Hence the universal impulse to seek relief in sorrow through 
sympathy, and the heightening of joy through sharing it. 

This theory is ably advocated by the two most recent writers 
on art— Tolstoy and Hirn. Tolstoy’s book is What ts Art? 
Hirn’s, The Origins of Art. 


III 


A third basic question concerning art is the one that best fits 
in with the most recent currents of thought. It is: What is its 
use or function in the social life? This is the form the discussion 
has assumed in those circles interested in social amelioration. 
Led by Carlyle, Morris, Ruskin, Crane, and others, this way of 
looking at art supports the arts-and-crafts movement, or the 
movement toward the revival of artistic handiwork. 

From this standpoint art must justify itself as a utilitarian 
factor in social life. It must be shown how art furthers the life- 
process. It would indeed be a startling anomaly if art, which 
absorbs such an immense amount of human energy, cannot be 
shown to be of practical value. If it had no social value, people 
producing it must long ago have been weeded out by natural 
selection. From the fact of its universal distribution among 
all people, in all times, the presupposition is that art must serve 
some important purpose in the community life. The problem is 
to discover it. It is no longer a question as to the metaphysical 
nature of art, nor wholly of the nature of the art impulse. Art 
theory must be stated in social terms. 

The investigators along this line can be divided into two 
groups: (1) those who approach the problem from an ethical 
point of view, and (2) those who bring scientific methods to the 
solution of the question. 

Among the first group are Ruskin, Morris, and Tolstoy. 
They find the answer concerning the social significance of 
art by emphasizing its moral or ethical aspect. They find the 
main social function in its raising and dignifying the character 
of labor. They deplore the decay of art consequent on the 
division of labor and the increasing use of machine-made goods. 
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They point to the “sweetening” effect of art on labor. It trans- 
forms into creative activity, and thus raises and ennobles the 
work and the worker, and enriches his life. Every hand-worker 
should be an artist, they claim. This is the only means of 
keeping work above depressing drudgery. Thus they advocate 
a reunion of art and craft. Hand-made goods are to be 
encouraged, not only because of their individuality, and there- 
fore heightened artistic value, but because of the ennobling 
effect on the worker of creative artistic activity. 

Tolstoy lays great stress on art as a language of the feelings. 
The social significance of art lies in being an instrument for the 
conveyance of feeling. Just as words convey intelligence, so art 
is the means of the transmission of feelings. Art harmonizes the 
feelings. Just as language tends to make people think alike, so 
art ends in socializing feelings, in unifying the emotional life of 
a people. Says Tolstoy: “Art is a human activity consisting in 
this, that one man consciously by means of external signs hands 
to others feelings he has lived through, and that others are 
infected by these feelings and also experience them.” 

The second group of investigators of art from the social point 
of view have approached the problem from the province of anthro- 
pology. They have treated art genetically from an evolutionary 
departure. They attempt a theory of art from the study of its 
occurrence among primitive and savage people. Art is set forth 
in historical perspective. 

The result has been startling in its effects on art theories. The 
main conclusion arrived at is that no form of art has had a purely 
esthetic origin. All art in the beginning has served foreign pur- 
poses. That is, art in its beginning was not its own end, but all 
objects that now appear to us as produced as art were originally 
for some utilitarian purpose, or supposedly so. 

Art from this point of view can hardly be comprehended in a 
definition. The following is a summary of the main facts and 
conclusions of the more recent scientific study of the social side 
of art: 

1. Art activity is a common trait of all tribes and peoples. 
That is, there is a common art impulse or impulses. This argues 
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that every individual is endowed with an instinct to produce or 
enjoy art. 

2. Art, as we know and experience it, is a product of highly 
civilized people and of highly specialized conditions, and has, 
therefore, pretty much the characteristics with which it started. 
It had a far other import and function in primitive life than 
among the highly civilized nations. 

3. Art defined as activity in conformity with esthetic values 
has been a gradual growth and development from non-zsthetic 
activities. That is, no form of art has had a purely esthetic 
origin with the possible exception of music. All forms of art 
at first served some useful function. Tattooing was primarily 
connected with clan, group, and tribe marking, and with render- 
ing one terrible to enemies in war. The graphic arts have grown 
up through pictographs and ideagrams, whose purpose was the 
transmission of information, to representation controlled entirely 
by zsthetic ends, as in modern painting. Ornamentation was at 
first marks of ownership, magic or religious symbol. Dancing 
had its utilitarian aspect in inciting to war, or in the imitation of 
animals as a magic to entice them within a hunting distance. 
Poetry, epic and dramatic, had its origin in the celebration of 
hunting and war adventures and their heroes. 

4. Art and the beautiful— While every form of art can be 
traced to some utilitarian motive, in whole or in part, in its 
origin, yet these activities were not wholly divorced from esthetic 
values. There are certain psychological and physiological prin- 
ciples that controlled the form which these social activities took 
on. These are the esthetic value or laws of the beautiful. 7Esthe- 
tic value is value for the organism in lower forms of feeling at 
first. Ideal or associative or intellectual value is a product of 
higher levels, or at least reaches strength later in the history of 
the race. It is pretty certain that beauty of form is related to ease 
of adjustment of the muscular apparatus of the eye. Color has 
also a psychophysical value, while rhythm, the basis of the agree- 
able in music, has obvious relation to certain bodily functional 
rhythm. Symmetry and repetition may have also a somatic refer- 
ence. As the most pleasing interval in music was earlier the 
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octave, so the most pleasing form was the symmetrical. These 
simple psychophysical requirements gave form to activities and 
products whose aim was not simply the realization of these laws 
but which had their purpose in the practical affairs of a rude and 
strenuous living. As civilization and wealth increased, produc- 
tion was more and more controlled by these subjective laws, 
rather than by the really objective utilitarian conditions. The 
whole field of industry has yielded somewhat to the sway of 
esthetic principle. There is nothing produced without some 
reference to its appearance from the point of view of art. 

3eauty, then, is really subjective and relative. It is not a 
quality of things, as regarded by the older metaphysical theories 
of art. “ Beauty is our pleasurable feeling, projected as qualities 
of things.” These feelings, of course, include what are some- 
times called our higher and lower feelings. There is spiritual 
beauty as well as beauty of form, color, and rhythm. That is an 
ideal or intellectual beauty —a beauty of relations, which form 
and color serve only to manifest. And with many persons this 
is the only art value—the meaning, associative, or content value 
as opposed to the sensuous values. These two kinds of art values 
are present in every work of art, but in varying degrees. In the 
art of primitive men and among rude people the sensuous side of 
art is emphasized. Among cultured people art becomes more and 
more refined, symbolic, and ideal. 

It will be seen how far such a view of beauty is from the older 
metaphysical one which regarded it as objectively inherent in 
things. Beauty, too, so far from being the essence of art, is 
rather a by-product, a form which all activity takes on, when free 
from external constraint. Thus a comprehensive definition of art 
— such a one as would cover the activity at all levels of develop- 
ment — could not make beauty its essential quality. So we have 
such definitions of art as Sully’s, Tolstoy’s, and Hirn’s, wherein 
no mention is made of beauty. 

The field of beauty is not coincident with art. The apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, aside from color effects, is of very recent 
growth and is largely associative or ideal; and so is an activity 
of the adult consciousness. Children enjoy nature from the 
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psychophysical plane. Their art is naive and simple. Associative 
or ideal value with them is at a minimum. Therefore, the 
attempt to teach nature-study from a refined zsthetic point of 
view is largely abortive. 

5. Stages of development in art.— Art may be defined from 
the psychological side as production in accord with zsthetic prin- 
ciples or values, and in its most refined and specialized forms, as in 
painting and sculpture, it may be considered as production whose 
objects have emancipated themselves from all economic utility and 
exist as ends in themselves. But this significance is for adult 
consciousness and for the highest levels of development only. 
Neither the conscious production in the interests wholly of zesthe- 
tic values, nor production of objects independent of utility, is 
characteristic of art in its earlier phases, nor for children in the 
elementary schools. 

Art has passed through at least three stages of development, 
and happily a record of at least two of these stages lies imbedded 
in the language. If we trace the etymological history of the 
word “art,” we find that the use of the word as confined to cer- 
tain narrow and specialized lines is a recent one. In the Middle 
Ages art had no such specialized meaning. It included all that 
we now mean by the words “artist” and “artisan.” Workers 
were not divided into artists and artisans, nor work into art and 
employment. The great artists of the golden age of art were 
artisans as well. All production was under the conscious sway of 
esthetic values. But little of it was entirely independent of 
foreign purposes. The world’s great paintings are mural decora- 
tions; its great sculptures are adjuncts of architecture. The 
easel picture is a recent development. It is a question whether art 
has won or lost in power and influence by setting up on its own 
account. The presence in the word “art” of the root ar points 
to a still wider use of the word, wherein is included all production 
requiring skill. This seems to indicate a still earlier undiffer- 
entiated condition of production wherein there was little division 
of labor, but an all-around individual capability. Every man was 
his own artist. As in the preceding stages, art and utility went 
hand in hand. This manifold capability constituted a sort of 
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action-continuum out of which the later highly specialized condi- 
tions have come. It was only gradually, and after a long course 
of development, that the word came to mean distinctively con- 
scious productions in strict accord with zsthetic laws; and only 
gradually, and after a shorter time, that it came to signify auto- 
telic production, or production whose end is in itself. 

The three stages of development, then, are: (1) An early 
undifferentiated condition, before there was any great develop- 
ment of commerce or manufacture, wherein each individual took 
part in some form of artistic production. In the story of 
Caedmon we have a social condition depicted where each member 
of the social gathering was supposed capable of extemporizing 
both words and music. (2) A stage that is distinguished by the 
universal and conscious application of zsthetic principles to pro- 
duction. This was the golden age of modern art. It was the 
period of the production of the great European church edifices, 
the period of the identity of artist and artisan. (3) A final stage 
now characterizes our own age. Art has come to be narrowed 
and limited in its significance to the so-called fine arts, which in 
the narrowest usage include painting and sculpture. There is 
complete divorce from any but zsthetic considerations. These 
art objects are an end-all in themselves. They exist for purely 
zesthetic contemplation. They are autotelic. 

6. The autotelic aspect of art.—It is the universal agreement 
among art writers of the nonscientific school that art is not art 
unless it is purely in the interest of beauty. Foreign purposes 
must not come in. The product must proceed with an eye single 
to the zsthetic value. This position:has reacted on the art-work 
in the school, and limited it largely to pictorial art, to the neglect 
of ornamentation or the applied arts. The theory in question has 
operated to put a sort of social ban on decorative arts. Picture- 
making conformed best to art defined as the object which existed 
for its own sake. 

Much might be said against making this a universal criterion 
of art. It leaves out of the category the art of primitive men and 
decorative art. Indeed, were it applied strictly, there would be 
little art left. An investigation into the motives of artists would, 
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no doubt, find many motives urging to activity besides the purely 
esthetic one. But, as a recent writer remarks, “it is as impos- 
sible to explain away the artistic purpose as it is to detect it in a 
pure state in any concrete work of art.’’ To use it as a universal 
criterion of art is destructive, and yet it seems a necessary element. 

This puzzle has a flood of light thrown upon it by the genetic 
studies in the history of art, as above sketched. It is seen that 
such a criterion cannot be applied at all levels of development. 
Art has struggled up in the fetters of utility. It has been the 
servant of social needs. It is only after a severe apprenticeship 
that it has become free and ready to produce in its own name. 

The autotelic criterion is an ideal toward which art prodvction 
has been making through all the centuries. The ideal of pure art 
production has not yet been attained. It is for the future to 
realize. Such an ideal can become operative only in a society on 
a higher ethical and economic plane than ours. 

With the authority of this dictum undermined, art in the 
schoolroom has a different aspect. One need no longer be afraid 
to call the art-work of children art. It is art, though its motive 
may not be pure or its technique beyond criticism. Such crude 
impulse and endeavor are and have been a necessary stage in the 
growth of autotelic art. Of course, the time comes when the child 
becomes conscious of ideals and esthetic values, and is ready for 
pure art production. But unless he has had abundant exercise 
throughout his naive period, this very consciousness of esthetic 
ideals is fatal to his further esthetic production. 
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II 

Leaving now my narrative, and passing to a more general and 
critical standpoint, in which specific subjects of education, criti- 
cisin of their teaching, the work of particular classes and boys, 
have all to be considered, and as regards which critical and con- 
structive suggestions may be made, I may best continue as I have 
begun, treating, that is, first of all the essential co-ordination of 
the studies in the school life, next the detail of practical education 
such as is given during afternoon school, with its workshop and 
outdoor occupations, and finally passing to criticism of particular 
classes and the subject-matter of ordinary school work. Thus, 
instead of beginning conventionally with an inquiry as to how 
far the school prepares for professions and universities, or rather 
for the examinations which bring these within the school horizon, 
we shall begin by asking how far the school adequately prepares 
for life. 

The idea of the school as a preparation for life, and even that 
of the school as a miniature state in which the responsibilities of 
the larger world are prepared for, is, of course, one of the oldest 
and most familiar of educational ideas and ideals. Not only so 
far as my experience of schools goes, but, indeed, so far as a 
somewhat varied and extended range of travel and reading allows 
me to speak, I believe the large claim of this school is substan- 
tially justified; namely, that it is carrying out the organization at 
once of the school environment, and of its whole school life, in 
some ways at least, more comprehensively and thoroughly than 
heretofore. A school-state on these lines is necessarily patri- 
archal in its spirit and organization; and by thus uniting both 
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the material and moral authority in its single head, a fuller unity 
of their influence is possible. In this way conduct, in both its 
aspects, objective and subjective, material and ideal, is seen as 
one; and the separation of these, so lamentably common in our 
adult life, into morals and economics, into ideal and practice, into 
the doctrines of Sunday and of Saturday, of church and world, is 
thus vigorously combated. 

There is, undoubtedly, much in the claim of many of the 
public schools in England, past and present, to have created or 
maintained large elements of moral and of political idealism; but 
it appears to me to be a notable distinction of Abbotsholme that 
it holds these with clearer grasp and carries them into fuller detail 
than I know of elsewhere. The management of the school-state 
in all its working and organization is frankly laid bare, so that 
the practical administration, and the growth and amendment of 
legislation, are shown plainly in progress together, while the 
large element of personal authority, common to every type of 
school life, is here presented in unusual degree in rational relation 
to science; surely a wise way of strengthening it, and one far 
too little utilized. As very notable and valuable in this respect, 
[ took note of the headmaster’s systematic teaching of hygiene 
and economics, proceeding as these do from the best elements of 
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“oriental sanitation” in the earth cabinets to the experimental 
preparation for active citizenship and public life, while avoiding 
that premature exposition of economic facts and theories, public 
duties or rights, by which textbooks and their users so often 
defeat their ends by provoking distaste, or at least indifference. 
While, again, it must be recognized, as the historic distinction of 
the best boarding-schools, that they have faced, or at any rate 
attempted to face, the problems of personal morals more fully and 
boldly than has yet been customary in day schools or in the home, 
| have not known of any school in which the moral difficulties of 
the great and decisive transition from boyhood toward virility 
are so frankly, simply, and sensibly met. As I write, I have 
before me for review what I take to be the most important work 
on education which has appeared (in the English language, at 
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least) for many years— President Stanley Hall’s Adolescence, 
a work which neither schoolmaster nor professor, physician nor 
parent can afford to ignore; nay, which is fundamental to all 
who are interested in the practical questions of race-improvement 
or degeneracy, with their significance to the individual and the 
family, the community and the state. And I may safely say that, 
setting this great monograph, with its wealth of psychological 
and pedagogic science and theory, on the one hand, and this 
school practice on the other, the two are in the most remarkable 
agreement; and this, not only as regards the general treatment 
of most of those aspects of the question, which the lengthy title 
of the volumes indicates, but even as regards much of their 
detailed treatment also. I consider this anticipation, in everyday 
practice, of the highest counsels of pedagogic science a matter 
upon which all concerned with Abbotsholme may be justly con- 
gratulated, and as furnishing perhaps the best possible justifica- 
tion of its founder’s initiative. 

Of the curriculum in its largest aspect —i. e., as stretching 
over the seven years from eleven to eighteen inclusive —I do not 
feel qualified to speak to much purpose; and to go fully into all 
matters of schgol organization — such, for instance, as the group- 
‘prefects,” “mids,” and “ fags,” or, again, 
as the excellent entrance scholarship scheme—is beyond my 
present scope. 

Returning to the detail of the education for practical life, and 
beginning with its most fundamental occupation, I have already 
mentioned what I saw of the farm work, and have few sugges- 
tions to offer. I safely expect that, as the school develops, a 
fuller agricultural experience may become possible, with further 
practical opportunities, as of the admirable, steady discipline of 
the plow, in some ways the truest form of drill yet devised. I am 
far from any suggestion of transforming a school into an agri- 
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ing of the boys into 


cultural college, but there is no danger of this in an increasing 
development of the farm environment, which is one peculiarly 
rich in educative opportunities. 

In forestry I was glad to learn that a septennial felling, of 


* Stanley Hall, Adolescence (New York and London: Appleton, 1904) ; 2 vols. 
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course followed by corresponding planting, has been arranged 
for, so as to give to each crop of boys, as far as possible, practical 
experience of this, the full curriculum being adapted for a stay of 
seven years. 

Practical bee-keeping was evidently well done, and with active 
and healthy interest among the boys; and here I need only sug- 
gest a somewhat fuller correlation with entomology and zoology. 
It is easy and delightful to make and keep ants’ nests; and these, 
with an occasional lesson upon the kindred gall-insects, would 
furnish a convenient introduction to insect lore, and indeed to 
biology in general. 

Of the workshop I have already spoken appreciatively; and 
I was similarly impressed by the faithful way in which the pump- 
ing engine is attended to by its couple of young engineers. As 
regards workshop drawings, I was glad to see useful beginnings 
of correlation with the drawing-school. 

Architecture, I was gratified to learn, had naturally had a 
great place while building operations were going on. Open-air 
sketching I was glad to see in progress, and in photography I saw 
an exercise, with, I think, fair results. 

As already indicated, the printing department appeared to me 
worthy of special commendation, as turning out workmanship of 
which no printing-house need be ashamed. 

The masters and the elder boys have each their special libra- 
ries, as have also the younger boys; even this junior library is 
managed again by themselves; and I noted with satisfaction their 
card catalogue. The library, however, appeared to me one of the 
departments in which both weeding and increase are desirable. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia was on the schoolroom shelves, its vol- 
umes showing, however, too little signs of active use. 

In summary, then, the various practical occupations of after- 
noon school have impressed me very favorably; they are remark- 
ably free from trifling, or even from mere amateurism, and have 
got beyond that phase of mere recreative hobbies, at best to be 
tolerated, as in most schools, and have fairly entered upon the 
higher level of serious elements in educational work, and even of 
valuable aids toward that finding of life-occupations, that choice 
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of professions, which has long been so much a want in all our 
schools. On inquiry as to this, I ascertained that in past years 
many boys have thus found their occupations, and have passed 
direct from the school to the offices of architects and land agents, 
to workshops of engineers, shipbuilders, or the like. Here again 
the school work is justified by President Stanley Hall’s weighty 
chapter on “ Motor Education.” 

Coming now to artistic elements of culture, I have already 
spoken of the large musical development which is so characteristic 
of this school. As regards the visible arts, good casts, engrav- 
ings, and photographs are in evidence, and these are regarded as 
but the nucleus of a school collection which is spreading through- 
out the corridors and classrooms, dining-hall, and chapel, thus 
further unifying and refining the whole indoor environment. 

The exhibition of drawings contained some drawings and 
water-colors of distinct ability, and many of fair ordinary skill; 
yet [ am doubtless only expressing the ideal of Abbotsholme in 
hoping that it may some day be possible to add to the staff an 
artist who would divide his time between the original production 
of permanent decorations (it might be even with the help of 
picked assistants from among the more artistic boys) and a meas- 
ure of supervision and aid in the teaching of drawing, indeed in 
its general direction. It is only in such ways that the prevalent 
“drawing-master theory”’ of art, which has so long been almost 
universal in our schools, can become replaced by the true artist’s 
view, that in which drawing is understood, not as skill in copy- 
ing, even from nature, but as power of individual expression. It 
must be acknowledged that such a combination of artist and 
teacher will not be easy to find. In this connection, however, I 
was interested to note that one youth of marked artistic ability 
was permitted to devote a moderate portion of his time to the 
preparation of designs for various publications, on the excellent 
ground that, though he may thereby take a less distinguished place 
in some of the classes and examinations, he is thus more fully pre- 
paring himself for his opening future. 

Such due, yet moderate, encouragment of a boy’s special bent 
seemed to me a very satisfactory evidence of elasticity in the 
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school program, and of a wise encouragement of individual abili- 
ties without undue sacrifice of general culture. Another of the 
most eminent of American psychologists and teachers, Professor 
William James, has lately insisted even in the interest of that all- 
around development, at which the best schools must ever aim, of 
much tolerance — indeed, even, as far as may be, of wise encour- 
agement —of those outbursts of intense activity in this or that 
direction, since, despite the transient interest and the small out- 
ward result, these temporary specializings which so commonly 
disappoint pedagogue and parent, and, it may be, the boy himself, 
may not only express some new development of the mind, but 
even be essential to it. Here, again, we find practice justified by 
scientific theory, and theory encouraging still greater freedom in 
practice. 

This education of practical activity and experience must be 
judged in relation to the needs of our national industry, and I am 
convinced that this school has already amply justified many of the 
large hopes of its ambitious program. Hence, as the current 
American practice gains ground in this country —that of em- 
ployers seeking and selecting for themselves in schools and col- 
leges youths of suitable character, aptitude, and training for their 
special needs — there is no fear of Abbotsholme not tal.ing a high 
place; indeed, I should expect a conspicuously leading one. 


ITI 


What, now, of special scientific studies? What of mathe- 
matical training? What of linguistic equipment for practical 
life? And what of preparation for the universities? In this con- 
nection it has been from the outset of the very essence of Abbots- 
holme boldly to abandon the tradition so common in schools, 
that of sacrificing preparation for life to that for the universities. 
It avowedly tends in quite the opposite direction, and seeks to 
subordinate all else to the preparation for a completer manhood 
and a more active career; and this order, as it is only just, I am 
following in the present report. Undeniably it is on this side 
that both the more and the less friendly critics of the school have 
most to say; and I have, therefore, gone over class notebooks and 
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examination papers, and inquired into the teaching, as fully as 
my time allowed. Since the curriculum begins, in my opinion 
rightly, with everyday life, in the open air, and in immediate con- 
tact with nature around, and not with grammars nor with text- 
books — as the respective advocates of “classical sides’’ and even 
of “modern sides” have so long inclined —it is with geography 
that my observations and criticisms must begin. And here, while 
at once approving the general methods, and recognizing also an 
unusual measure of common-sense grasp and appreciation on the 
part of the boys, which here, as in their other subjects, saves 
them from committing the “howlers” too common in conven- 
tional schools or colleges, where detailed class drill and book-work 
outrun elementary comprehension, I must yet express a certain 
disappointment as to the work in detail. Thus the map-drawing 
in the examination papers was inadequate, nor did the classwork 
show sufficient preparation in this. I would strongly urge, there- 
fore — especially here at Abbotsholme, where so much weight is 
justly attached to first-hand knowledge of environment — that 
this should be related much more completely to outdoor regional 
survey; and also indoors, as already in so many schools, and 
especially the better American ones, to the habit of making relief 
models in sand, clay, plasticine, or the like. The immediate sur- 
roundings would become more precisely related in each boy’s 
mind to the larger maps of the region, and those of the British 
Isles, than appears as yet to be the case. Good methods have 
been taught; thus, the boys have some idea of finding the direc- 
tion by help of the sun and the watch, or the meridian by the 
shadow of an upright pole; yet these have not become sufficiently 
familiar. 

Coming now to the more intensive study of nature, as ana- 
lyzed out into sciences, I was disappointed to find even in Abbots- 
holme too much of the conventional disproportion between the 
time and attention given to the chemical and physical sciences 
and that afforded to biology. I note with satisfaction the exist- 
ence of biological laboratories upon the plan of the new buildings 
next to be undertaken, since work in these not only will be educa- 
tive in itself, but will be found to afford, as the history of science 
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shows, a preparation of very great helpfulness for chemical, 
physical, and even for mathematical studies. 

The chemical teaching of the juniors at least does, indeed, 
wisely include an element of biology; thus, instead of the con- 
ventional exclusion of organic by inorganic chemistry, the young- 
est boys satisfactorily answered a question about the souring of 
milk, showing that due beginnings were here being made for the 
ideas of bacteriology and physiology, nowadays so indispensable. 

In mathematics the school was unequal, the juniors appearing 
at present the best taught, but the older boys not showing suffi- 
cient progress for their age. 

Much may be done upon the characteristic lines of Abbots- 
holme, notably by the fuller development and utilization of those 
mathematical experiences which may be derived from the envi- 
ronment, and acquired or applied in practical and constructive 
work of many sorts; yet I think this is a point on which a certain 
increase of working time may be found necessary. Rightly, 
however, aiming at better quality, rather than mere quantity, of 
work, the temporary aid of an eminent mathematical teacher — 
indeed, teacher of teachers — has been lately brought in, and his 
help and suggestiveness have been appreciated by all concerned. 
Here, in fact, as in other respects, it is only just to recognize that 
the headmaster, far from waiting for external criticism, has inde- 
pendently anticipated it, and taken active measures accordingly. 

I now leave the naturalistic for the humanistic side of the 
school studies. The teaching of history is admirably set forth 
on the school program, starting again from the immediate envi- 
ronment, with its advantages at once as Roman camp and 
medizval abbey; indeed, with prehistoric remains and modern 
industries alike within reach of a day’s cycle run. 

In all the sets the history was fair, and for the older boys in 
Roman, as well as English, history. More interest might, how- 
ever, be awakened; and the use of historical charts on the 
“space-for-time”’ principle, which in former years were success- 
fully employed, might be revived with advantage.” Of the pano- 

* Note by the headmaster: I think I ought to say that the best of our his- 
torical charts, copied many years ago by various boys from those lent us by Pro- 
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ramic and dramatic teaching of history I have said a word among 
my notes on French below, but I would fain say a word for the 
fuller utilization of the impulse of Sir Walter Scott, whose tales 
have awakened even the greatest European historians. 

In English, grammar was uniformly fair, indeed, often thor- 
oughly intelligent. Excellent tabular and comparative methods 
of parsing and analysis were being employed in all classes. 
Essays were especially good where they touched the realities of 
life. Thus the boys wrote essays warmly and enthusiastically 
on subjects like “The School Life and its Future,” “The Hay- 
making,” or “The Coming Holidays;’’ but in essays on the 
merits of authors, like De Quincey and Macaulay, their style was 
more cold, and did not show sufficient first-hand acquaintance 
with the books mentioned. <A larger impulse to general reading 
is here urgently to be desired, as of course in modern schools 
generally, and in no other way can a boy more easily yet effect- 
ively help on his own education. I note the institution of a 
“term-book,” an excellent beginning, but look forward to the 
further development and use of the school library. 

In modern languages our British insularity is not yet ade- 
quately cured, even at Abbotsholme, despite its large proportion 
of foreign masters. As our schools go, it is undoubtedly much 
to have realized that modern languages are real studies; and I 
observed the class teaching both of French and German suffi- 
ciently often to be very favorably impressed by the methods 
employed. 

Coming to the teaching of French history, Joan of Arc is 
already presented to the juniors in what is probably the most 
beautiful of all picture-books. The History of France has of 
late similarly gained new vividness to readers of all ages, from 
the unparalleled illustrations of the volumes of Montorgueil and 
Job, which will be of no small value and suggestiveness to the 
teacher of our own history, or that of classical times. 

The beginning of an acquaintance with simple French verse 


fessor Geddes, were loaned to him for his exhibit in the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
but were not returned, having unfortunately been lost, along with Professor Geddes’ 


own, at the close of the Exposition. 
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and song was being given to the juniors, so that they should 
easily, and with pleasure, go on thence to songs like the Chants 
héroiques, edited by M. Gaston Paris, thus gaining a fuller sense 
of the voice of a great nation throughout the ages. 

Similarly as regards German. I was glad to hear in chapel 
Luther’s and other historic hymns sung in German; but I press 
also for use in class of a wide selection from the students’ Com- 
mersbuch. I happen to have been in touch with much of the 
earliest and the best teaching of phonetics in this country; yet I 
would urge upon its cultivators that, without neglect of their still 
mainly analytic methods, none can be more rapid and more prac- 
tical for correcting our English accent than that of completing 
thereby the synthetic one — through an enjoyment of poetry and 
a participation in song. 

As to Latin, it is an honorable distinction of Abbotsholme to 
be leading in this country an important reform in boys’ schools 
by teaching Latin after French, instead of, as too commonly at 
present, French only after Latin. But for this reason again 
a higher mastery of French, such as I am convinced may be 
obtained, would greatly improve the Latin, and thus greatly 
strengthen and justify the position taken up by the school. 

The recent college successes of women in classical studies have 
largely been due to their education on this very principle (in 
which Abbotsholme stands so much alone as regards boys), in 
virtue of which they begin Latin late, and with a competent 
knowledge of French as well as English; so that in this way the 
moderately high standard of the entrance examinations of the 
universities is being met by such girls with only two years of 
moderate work in Latin, instead of (as in traditional schools) 
many years of drudgery, sometimes to the exclusion of almost all 
else. 

Despite the long traditions which have fixed the practice of 
Latin teaching, may not something be done by the methods with 
which Abbotsholme is so fully identified? I do not, of course, 
ask for Latin teaching upon the lines of that of spoken languages ; 
yet the beginnings of an incorporation of Latin into the school 
life which chanting the Graces and the Lord’s Prayer in Latin 
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affords, are in themselves excellent. And may not the bridge to 
Latin from French be strengthened by the help of such admirable 
French translations as those of Leconte de Lisle? To many 
boys, English translations of the Latin and Greek classics from 
Pope to William Morris have been of inestimable literary value, 
though their linguistic help is necessarily small or doubtful. The 
more kindred French tongue, used, as in this case, by a scholar 
who is also a poet, unites the advantages of sympathetic interpre- 
tation with those of a textbook of comparative philology, and 
avoids those of a mere English crib. 


So far then my -criticisms — disappointing, perhaps, to those 
who expect scholastic perfection. Yet, while Abbotsholme can- 
not claim at present to lead in everything, I do not think I should 
have fewer criticisms to make at more prominent and longer- 
established schools even in some of the traditional subjects. 
Critics of Abbotsholme from older points of view may certainly 
be reminded of the fragility of glass houses, and parents, alarmed 
to hear that Abbotsholme is not yet perfect, may be reassured to 
know that all items in the program are substantially begun, and 
the most urgent matters are well advanced. 

I have accompanied my criticisms of the teaching by a few 
constructive suggestions, not because I presume to speak as an 
expert in so many subjects, but largely as an answer to the ques- 
tion, which has been once and again pointedly put to me, and 
doubtless to the school, by parents and others, namely this: 
Accepting the fact that the school aims primarily at the formation 
of character, at health and general culture, at preparation for 
practical life rather than for university distinction, is it necessary, 
either that a sort of specializing coaching department be estab- 
lished within the school (as in so many others) to prepare for 
the universities, civil service, etc.; or, still worse, will an average 
boy, aiming at such a career, be obliged to go to a coach after 
leaving Abbotsholme at eighteen? To both questions I unhesi- 
tatingly answer, No. Neither of these is necessary. Although 
the school in some subjects is not so fully up to the conventional 
requirements of the present examination world as are schools 
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which specialize for examinations, I am convinced that all these 
requirements can, and may soon, be fairly met, not by abandoning 
any of the principles of the school, but by applying each of them 
still more fully. I have made it abundantly clear that my appre- 
ciation of the school, although in the main favorable, and, indeed, 
in many respects favorable in the very highest degree, is not uni- 
formly so, since I am insisting that improvements are necessary 
in not a few particulars; yet I wish, none the less, to congratulate 
the council, the headmaster and his colleagues, the boys also, upon 
the large amount of good educational work which has plainly 
been done, and upon the substantial foundations which have been 
laid of a great school. The desirability of supporting the head and 
his staff in strengthening those elements of the curriculum which 
I have had occasion to criticise, will, I trust, also be obvious. 

In the Educational Atlas,’ which tabulates the organization, 
work, and methods of the school, I find a gradated succession and 
a rational correlation of the school studies which strikes me as 
surpassing anything else of this nature I have seen in this country, 
and as certainly not inferior to the admirable and widely influ- 
ential programs of the best American and German educationists, 
who have paid special attention to these questions, upon a due 
settlement of which, in a complete sequence, progressive instruc- 
tion so essentially depends. The vast and more urgent work here 
of the organization of hygienic and practical, social and moral 
education (each and all of which have so favorably impressed 
me), is now sufficiently advanced to leave headmaster, staff, and 
boys alike more free to continue and complete this program in 
the various particulars which I have indicated, and so win for the 
school an intellectual position of no less distinguished excellence. 


’ London: George Allen, 1900. 
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The suggestions contained in these articles, which will extend 
through several numbers of the Elementary School Teacher, are 
meant to help teachers who desire to make bird-study a part of the 
school work, but have not the necessary subject-matter at hand. 
Of course, the charts and other suggestions must be adapted to 
the ability of the group taught. 

Every normal child is interested in birds, and it is but an easy 
task to nourish this interest into a great love for the beautiful 
creatures that flit about our homes and schools. Bird-study 
should be carried on throughout the entire year; but its chief field 
is opened in the spring when most of the birds return from their 
winter quarters in the South. Plans for receiving these birds 
should be made in the winter, and when spring comes each new 
arrival will be hailed with great delight and enthusiasm. 


I. BIRD-HOUSES 
Many birds make their homes in hollows in trees, fence-posts, 
and similar places. Where no nesting sites of this kind occur, 
houses should be made and put up to attract those birds that other- 
wise would seek homes elsewhere. 
Bird-houses should be made of rough weathered lumber and 
should not be painted. They may be covered with bark, but care 
408 
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must be taken to have the bark tightly fastened to the boards, or it 
will furnish excellent homes for insect pests. Lumber with the 
bark left on is extremely useful and makes some of the best houses. 

A section of the hollow limb of a tree makes a home most 
nearly like that which the bird naturally uses. This section should 
be plugged at both ends and an entrance made in the side. When 
a hollow limb is not obtainable, a limb may be bored out. Where 
pottery is taught, excellent houses of clay may be made which 
will serve admirably for wrens. 

The position of the house is important and should be con- 
sidered for each bird. The boxes must be well fastened, in a 
sheltered position, shielded both from the sun and from too close 
observation. The natural enemies must also be considered, and 
plans must be made to keep the cats and jays from disturbing the 
nests. If the house is in a tree or on a post, a little barbed wire 
coiled around the post about five feet below it will protect it from 
cats; jays and sparrows cannot get at the nest if there is no perch. 

Bird-houses may be placed in suitable positions near the school, 
or may be taken home by the children. A record of the events 
which occur around the various bird-houses should be kept on 
charts which will be described later. 

1. House wren.— The wren, although a very small bird, can 
use a relatively large house. It should be about 8 x 6 X 6 inches 
inside. Near the top of one end an opening 1% inches in diameter 
should be made for the entrance. A perch is not necessary, and is 
better left off, as it allows the English sparrows and other depre- 
dators to get at the contents. The house should be placed in a tree 
or on the side of a building 7-15 feet from the ground. It is 
safest when nailed to a building where it is out of reach of cats. 

The nest is built with a foundation of twigs and a super- 
structure of finer vegetable matter. In a hollow in the mass of 
twigs at the back of the box is constructed the nest proper, which 
is made of dry grass and lined with horsehair and a few feathers. 
The wren, when not furnished with a box, nests in cavities in 
trees, stumps, or fence-posts. Numerous extraordinary nesting 
sites have been recorded, such as old hats, shoes, coat sleeves, and 
tin cans. If more than one bird-house is put up, one pair of birds 
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will fill them all with twigs, choosing one of them for raising the 
young. 

The arrival of the wren varies according to latitude. It is 
first heard in Chicago about April 20. The nest is begun in the 
middle of May. The eggs number from five to nine, and are pro- 
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fusely marked with fine brown spots. Two broods, and some- 
times three, are reared in a season. 

2. Chickadee.— This little black-capped fellow is almost 
exactly the size of the wren, but uses a smaller house. A box 
3 X 3 X 7 inches inside, with an entrance 11%4 inches in diameter 
on one side near the top, makes a very acceptable chickadee home. 
This house should be placed with its long diameter perpendicular 
to the earth, in a tree or against a building, about 10 feet from the 
ground. 

The chickadee in its natural haunts rears its young in the 
hollow of a tree. The nest is made of soft moss, a few feathers, 
and the hairs of different animals. From six to ten eggs are laid 
— pure white with a reddish tint, and spotted with reddish-brown 
at the larger end. 

Chickadees are with us the entire year. Their nests are built 
about the first of May, and two broods may be reared in a season. 

3. Bluebird.— The bluebird is larger than the chickadee and 
wren, and needs a larger home. Its house should be 10 X 6 X 6 
inches inside. The entrance is in one end, from 2 to 2% inches in 
diameter. Place the house in a position similar to that of the 
wren. The top of a post is a favorable site. 

The bluebird’s natural nesting-place is a hollow in a stump, 
fence-post, or tree. It often makes use of a tin can lodged in a 
fence-corner, and is partial to the old deserted nestholes of wood- 
peckers. 

The nest consists of soft grasses. Five light-blue eggs are 
usually laid, and two or three broods are reared during the 
nesting-season. 

Bluebirds may be looked for about the last of March. They 
mate about the last week in April. Bird-houses for them should 
therefore be in place by the end of March. Care must be taken to 
protect the bluebirds from the English sparrows, which are ever 
ready to drive out the real owners and appropriate the house. 

4. Purple martin.— Unlike the other birds mentioned in this 
article, the martin is sociable and seems to enjoy the company of 
its fellows. Its house may be built with compartments which will 
allow several pairs to occupy it at the same time. The compart- 
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ments should be about 9 X 7 X 7 inches inside. The entrances 
should be 2% inches in diameter, near the top of the compart- 
ments. Many elaborate and beautiful houses are possible, as the 
martins are not afraid of homes constructed by human beings. 
The house should be placed on top of a building or on a tall post. 

5. Screech owl.— Suitable nesting-places for this bird are not 
common, and a bird-house, if carefully made, may attract a tenant. 
It should be 16 & 8 X 8 inches inside, and may have the top left 
open for an entrance or a hole 4 inches in diameter in one side 
near the top. Owls do not build nests, but lay their eggs on the 
rubbish found at the bottom of holes in trees. It would therefore 
be well to line the house with leaves to tempt any visitors to 
remain. The sides of the house should be covered with bark to 
make it resemble the tree in which it is placed. 


II. BIRD CHARTS 

Most children, even before entering school, have made original 
observations of numerous nature subjects. It is the duty of the 
teacher to help the pupils arrange these observations so as to make 
them of permanent value. This is best done by means of charts, 
a number of which are described below. 

1. Description chart.— Before much can be done with the 
description of a bird, one must have in mind a definite idea of its 
topography. The accompanying diagram of the principal parts of 
a bird may be copied on the blackboard, and no difficulty in nam- 
ing external features will be possible. The description chart is 
very flexible, and may be made as simple or complete as desired. 
One answering the needs of all ordinary studies will contain the 


following points : 
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Features (size, shape, etc.) : 
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The bird should be compared, first, in size with any common 
bird known by all the children, e. g., the English sparrow. A 
study of legs and neck will show how the birds adapt themselves 
to conditions; for example, the wading birds will be found to 
have long necks and long legs. The beaks will indicate the kind 





of food on which the bird lives, or the kind of home it builds. 
Numberless points of this kind may be brought out as the studies 
proceed. 

2. Bird calendar.— Part of the blackboard may be reserved 
for the bird calendar, which should be begun in the winter. In 
the various spaces, as shown below, place (1) the name of the 
bird; (2) when first seen; (3) by whom first seen; (4) whether 
a permanent resident, summer resident, winter resident, or visitor ; 
and (5) whether common, moderately common, or rare. A few 
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minutes each day will be found sufficient to get reports of observa- 
tions and to keep up the interest. 
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BIRD CALENDAR 

This chart serves admirably as a list of the birds found in the 
neighborhood of the school. Children may be impressed with the 
value of this work if blanks are obtained from the government at 
Washington, D. C., on which to make their records. These blanks 
may be had by addressing the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Ornithology. They are sent out every year to 
ornithologists all over the United States; and the reports thus 
obtained are used to plot out the paths of bird migrations. 

In connection with the calendar a list of old birds’ nests may 
be made. The number of nests that were overlooked during the 
summer will surprise everyone. The nests, if collected, may be 
accurately labeled by referring to a reliable bird-book, and will 
make valuable museum specimens. 

3. Bird census.— An idea of the number of birds that are 
residents may be gained if a bird census is made of a certain 
chosen piece of territory. A city square on which there are a 
number of trees and bushes answers the purpose very well. The 
birds’ nests should be searched for diligently on this territory, 
and a census made each year will show the increase or decrease in 
resident birds. The census should be aided by a drawing of the 
square, with each tree and shrub carefully delineated and named, 
and each nest marked by a color, the color scheme to be described 
at the bottom of the drawing. 
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4. Life-history chart.— The series of events that go to make 
up the life-history of a bird should be arranged in logical order, 
as in the life-history chart. 

The data contained in this chart are part of the results 
of work carried on by the sixth-grade children in the Elementary 
School of the School of Education during the spring of 1904. 

5. Food chart-—A knowledge of the kinds and amount of 
food consumed by birds is of great importance, as few realize their 
great economic value. Careful observation is necessary, and a 
field-glass is very useful in determining the nature of the food 
taken by the birds. A nest of young furnishes the best subject for 
study, as it is very easy to take up a position near the nest and 
make a list of the different kinds of material the mother and father 
feed to their offspring. 

The children will be interested in the results that have been 
arrived at by the men who have had the economic ornithological 
work in hand at Washington, D. C. One of the best reports is by 
Dr. A. K. Fisher and is entitled The Hawks and Owls of the 
United States in Their Relation to Agriculture. This was pub- 
lished in 1893 as Bulletin No. 3 by the Division of Ornithology 
and Mammalogy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Many other reports have been issued which include food-studies 
of most of the common birds. These may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing the Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Ornithology, at Washington, D. C. The men at Washington 
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examine the food-contents of the stomachs of birds from many 
localities, and draw definite conclusions from the results. For 
example, Mr. Fisher examined 255 stomachs of the screech owl, 
and the following is his summary: 

Of 255 stomachs examined, 1 contained poultry; 38, other birds; 91, mice; 
11, other mammals; 2, lizards; 4, batrachians; 1, fish; 100, insects; 5, 
spiders; 9, crawfish; 7, miscellaneous; 2, scorpions; 2, earthworms; and 43 
were empty. 

Mr. Fisher (p. 11) divides the forty-nine species and twenty- 
four subspecies of rapacious birds into four classes, as follows: 

a) Those wholly beneficial or wholly harmless. 

b) Those chiefly beneficial. 

c) Those in which the beneficial and harmful qualities seem to balance 
each other. 

d) Those positively harmful. 

The fourth group, which is of chief interest, contains only six 
species: sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, goshawk, duck 
hawk, the gyrfalcons, and fish hawk. 

The birds of prey then, instead of being killed wherever pos- 
sible, as they generally are at present, should be carefully pro- 
tected. This fact once learned by a child will have a lasting effect 
upon his attitude toward birds, and will lead him to use his influ- 
ence on his companions. 

6. Habit chart.— Birds are individuals, and the members of 
each species have certain habits in common. We find that the 
robin runs along the ground, the grackle walks, and the blue jay 
hops. Such facts as these should be recorded in the habit chart. 


HABIT CHART OF BIRDS 

Hawiat (hear aber, MeadOws, THeECS, CIC) cc sc oss ovine bce ve cieeeceseccicees 
Nestime-site (Con: wean, iii ilk, S0C) oon os se siccc sere ce ssccisew wccewes 
Manner of Gicht (undulating. slow, soars, CIC.) < .......050. ccccccccsccccceses 
Movements in trees (creeps, clings, perches, etc.)........... cece cee ee eee eees 
Movements On -mround (rtitis, WAlkS, GEC. ) 0c. 6 cscc cee cccce eis ces sccacecsocs 
Food-getting habits (catches insects in flight, etc.).......... 2. cece e cee cece 
Character of food (animal, vegetable, insect; 6c.) . 2.06 ..6 sc cc cceeccsccee 
Position while at rest (perched on limb, etc.) .......0.ccccccscccccsvccsccese 
emIMSE DOLE kU icici Gus ae oa ob a ek SLA Na eNO NERaS hae ONES 
Song or call: 

nei ete Ci mer ir ect. t a, Oe i a a oe a ne en 
when given (early morning, twalight, €6C.) .....06 6.66 cc ccesccseccescecseceeee 
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COMMON-SENSE INTERPRETATIONS OF 
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The earnest teacher who is desirous of interpreting literature 
in accordance with the canons of literary criticism has a hard time 
of it nowadays. There is so much criticism that loves to play 
with the recondite and the bizarre. Especially is this true of 
Shaksperean criticism. From the days of Goethe to the present 
era of Maeterlinck, there has been an ever-rising flood of criti- 
cism. Not all have been as modest as Goethe, who in one of 
his conversations said: “ But we cannot talk about Shakspere. 
Everything is inadequate. It is true I have touched upon him in 
my Wilhelm Meister, but that is not saying much.” Your modern 
critic differs from Goethe in that he thinks his “system”’ is ade- 
quate and that he has said much. 

Since the sane-minded critics have said the sensible things 
about Shakspere, the only hope the new critic has is that he may 
say something startling, or evolve a system which will explain 
Shakspere. The system-maker is usually a German or a disciple 
of a German philosopher. The trouble with the system-makers 
is that they are more concerned about their systems than they are 
about the truth in Shakspere. Matthew Arnold has said some- 
thing suggestive in regard to the system-makers : 

There is the judgment of ignorance, the judgment of incompatibility, the 
judgment of envy and jealousy. Finally there is the systematic judgment, and 
this judgment is the most worthless of all... . . Its author has not really his 
eye upon the professed object of his criticism at all, but upon something else 
which he wants to prove by means of that object. 

And the trouble with the critic who loves to startle with a 
theory contrary to all accepted beliefs is that he is narrow. A 
true criticism of literature is wholesome, generous, vital. The 
bizarre critic loves to nibble away at a hidden and remote corner 
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of life. He might be compared to the scientist who knew all about 
the circulation of blood in a rabbit’s hind foot, but had never 
heard of vertebrates. It is very difficult even for the broad- 
minded critic to remain in the position of an impartial observer, 
for, as Goethe somewhere says, we are so ready to mix up our 
own imaginations and opinions with what comes under our notice. 
If this is true — and it is— how easy it must be for the man with 
a theory to run wild. Whitman may have had such critics in 
mind when he said: “I charge you forever reject those who 
would expound me, for I cannot expound myself.” 

Let me illustrate what may be called the Babylonish dialect 
of the system-maker : 

The general movement of the play [The Merchant of Venice], therefore, 
lies in the conflict between the right of Property and the existence of the Indi- 
vidual, and in the Mediation of this conflict through the Family, which owes 
its origin, in the present case, to that same Individual whom it rescues. .... 
All the characters of the play, though possessing peculiarities of their own, 
must be seen in their relation to this fundamental theme of the work. 

There are three essential movements, which may be named in order: the 
Conflict, the Mediation, the Return. Of the first movement there are two 
threads, showing, respectively, the Property-conflict and the Love-conflict, 
though the former is raised to the highest spiritual significance by the under- 
lying religious element. These two threads, moreover, are interwoven in the 
subtlest manner; still, an analysis has to tear them asunder temporarily. In 
the first thread the antagonists are Antonio, the Christian, and Shylock, the 
DS eee The second thread unfolds the Love-conflict, which has here three 
phases, represented by Portia, Jessica, and Nerissa. The second movement 
—the Mediation — has the same two threads. .... the third movement will 
be the Return. 


This extract is typical of about eighteen hundred pages of 
criticism in three volumes by a critic of Shakspere. Much of this 
criticism is helpful and stimulating. But why should common- 
sense be overlaid with the pedantry of a cumbersome termi- 
nology? It is almost burlesque. This is German criticism with a 
vengeance. Gervinus tells us that Shakspere’s purpose in The 
Merchant is to delineate man in his relation to property. But 
Ulrici objects, and informs us that the fundamental unity lies in 
the principle, “Summum jus summa injuria;” and Rotscher 
“goes him one better” by declaring the topic of the play to be 
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the “ dialectics of abstract rights.”’ Well, well, well! How much 
the unsophisticated spectator in the theater has lost by his not 
knowing that before his eyes was enacted the drama of the “ dia- 
lectics of abstract rights!” For my part I prefer to see in the 
play what the common people see there—the story of a vindic- 
tive Jew whose passion of hatred is thwarted by the nobler passion 
of love and mercy. 

Let us try our hand at over-subtle criticism to see what can 
be done to overlay simplicity with the jargon of technical expres- 
sion. One of the familiar Mother Goose melodies is the story of 
Jack and Jill. But this story, coming to us from the primitive 
past, is full of a deep philosophy. In fact, it is an ethical world- 
drama in five acts, as can readily be seen. 


ACT I 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
ACT lI 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
ACT III 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
ACT IV 
Up Jack got and home did trot, 
As fast as he could caper. 
ACT V 


Dame Jill had the job to plaster his knob 
With vinegar and brown paper. 


This is a tragical-comical-pastoral in which the first move- 
ment, as usual, portrays the wrong, the violation, which in this 
case is likely a disruption in the family. We may call the first 
movement the Conflict. And the second movement, consisting as 
it does of the Return and the Mediation, is the remedial activity 
closing up the breach in the craniological world, thus foreshadow- 
ing the ethical readjustment of the domestic serenity of the hero 
and heroine. The first thread of the first movement, beginning 
simultaneously with the hill-climbing, twines and intertwines 
itself about the unsuspecting masculine bucolic. As a result he 
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falls, and when he falls, he falls, unlike Lucifer, to rise again. 
In addition to this twining, the first thread intertwines with the 
second thread of the first movement. This action and interaction 
constitute the primordial cataclysm of an attenuated Nemesis. 
Herein is illustrated Nature’s insistence on man’s docility to the 
primary facts of his subliminal consciousness ; for why did they go 
up the hill when water will run down a hill, if it is given but half 
a chance? After the instinctive feeling of the reader for justice 
has been satisfied, and before melancholia has fixed its fangs in 
our bosoms, the Tragic yields to the irresistibly comic; for, lo! 
Jill, the uncompromisingly sedate Jill, comes tumbling after with 
picturesque gyrations and genuflections. And this, making the 
third thread of the first movement, brings us to the end of the 
third act. 

3efore taking up the first thread of the second movement, let 
us find the “turning-point”’ of the drama. As a well-known 
expounder of Shakspere has ingeniously and arithmetically com- 
puted, we can find the “turning-point’”’ in a Shaksperean drama 
by finding the middle of the third act. All that is needed is a 
little imagination and less arithmetic. Herein we are gratified to 
discover that the bard of Jack and Jill, with the sublime uncon- 
sciousness of genius, has conformed to the latest canons of art. 
By counting three backward or forward we fix the “turning- 
point”’ in the word “came.” How almost miraculous it is! This 
unpretending monosyllabic strong verb in the preterite is the 
“turning-point”” of the comedy; for had Jill failed to come, how 
could Jack ever have attained either a whole head or a whole 
heart? 

We now enter upon the second movement. The first thread 
of the second movement runs back to the third thread of the first 
movement, thus weaving into a connected unity the fabric of the 
Ethical Whole. The pervasiveness of the Comic is intensified into 
a sub-climax by Jack’s capering with a broken head. The second 
thread of the second movement shows Woman as the Mediator 
after the Return. As in all Shaksperean plays, so here too the 
great Mediator between fallen Man and Violated Justice is lovely 
Woman, in whose sympathetic hands the vinegar of Nature and 
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the brown paper of Art are the phenomena of the universe for 
broken heads and hearts. 

To what extent the bizarre in criticism may go we see in the 
suggestion of one critic that The Merchant of Venice was written 
to arouse sympathy for the despised Jew. If Shakspere had this 
intent, he certainly took a most extraordinary method. This 
point of view is so preposterous that one needs to apologize for 
showing its absurdity. But, as the view is held, we may be for- 
given in calling attention to several matters worth noting. 

The most obvious answer to the suggestion of this critic 
afflicted with the itch for novelty is that pity for Shylock is not 
the feeling awakened in the spectator of the drama. This inter- 
pretation of the play is not the meaning given to it by the common- 
sense of the people who throng our theaters today. Keeping in 
mind that sympathy for an alien and oppressed people is the out- 
growth of democracy, and that this broadened charity which can 
call an alien a brother is a spirit peculiarly modern, we might 
expect the audiences of today to look with gentler feelings upon 
Shylock. But, in spite of all this, your modern theater-goer does 
not read into the play a plea for the Jew. If this is true, how 
much less would an Elizabethan theater-goer three hundred years 
ago? In 1600, when The Merchant of Venice was printed, on its 
title-page was found: “The Excellent History of the Merchant 
of Venice. With the extreme cruelty of Shylock the Jew towards 
the saide Merchant, etc.” This certainly does not look like a plea 
for the Jew. Shakspere was too large-minded to share in the 
common race-prejudice of his day, but he was also too far-seeing 
a playwright to antagonize the people. Play-writing was his 
business. He wrote to fill the theaters, not to give material to 
critics of superfine discrimination. 

In reading and re-reading the plays of Shakspere, I have been 
much impressed with the care he takes to make his meaning 
clear. Of course there are passages that defy explanation. But 
here it is to be noted that such passages are usually of a philologi- 
cal difficulty. The difficulty arises from an emended text, from 
an obsolete word, from a provincialism. The line may be obscure, 
but the scene, the act, the play itself, is not. Shakspere seems to 
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keep in mind the Quintilian precept that one must not only be 
clear enough to be understood, but so clear that one cannot be 
misunderstood. In writing plays to be acted, Shakspere knew that 
the meaning must be caught on the jump. The spoken word is 
winged. We have been reading and studying his plays so earn- 
estly that we forget that we can get the meaning of the play by 
seeing it well acted. “I went to see The Winter’s Tale recently,” 
said a schoolman to me lately, “and I found that I understood the 
play and enjoyed it, although I had not an opportunity to read the 
play before going to the theater.’”’ Of course he did. Did the 
Elizabethans read the play before going on the Thames to the 
“Globe” ? 

When Shakspere fears he may be misunderstood, like a 
skilful lawyer before an average jury, he repeats the idea in vari- 
ous forms. Take this illustration from Othello: 

OTHELLO: .... Is he honest? 

Taco: Honest, my lord? 

OTHELLO: Honest, ay, honest. 

Iaco: My lord, for aught I know. 

OTHELLO: What dost thou think? 

Taco: Think, my lord? 

OTHELLO: By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. .... 

. . thou criedst “ Indeed.” 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 


As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. 


It is as though Shakspere feared some miserable actor might 
not catch the subtlety of Iago’s tones and so he makes Othello say 
what the intelligent reader knew before Othello repeats. 

Take another passage in the same play. In Act V, scene 1, 
after Iago has sent Roderigo on his mission, he thus soliloquizes : 

. . . » Now, whether he kill Cassio 


Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my game. 


Now, anyone who has read the play up to this point knows 
what Iago means by his, “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” We 
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know that if Cassio is killed, Iago will be freed from a source of 
exposure, and if Roderigo is killed, he will be freed from the 
reproaches of a fool from whom he has borrowed money. Shaks- 
pere might have stopped right there, but he does not. He knows 
an audience of theater-goers does not want to think. So he 
continues : 

.... Live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bobb’d from him 

As gifts to Desdemona 

It must not be. If Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 

That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him; there stand I much in peril. 

In view of Shakspere’s care to make himself understood, 
what shall we think of the critic who solemnly insists that Othello 
had had a guilty love for Emilia, and that Cassio is an effeminate 
weakling? If Othello was guilty, why does not Shakspere say 
so? Not only does he not say so, but he even makes Emilia in her 
reply to Iago say: 

O, fie upon them! Some such squire he was 

That turned your wit the seamy side without, 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
Would Shakspere have Emilia make such a comparison, whose 
whole force lies in the absurdity of the charge, had he thought of 
Othello as guilty? And would he have Cassio, along with Mal- 
colm in Macbeth, Fortinbras in Hamlet, Octavius in Julius Cesar, 
as the rejuvenating force after the catastrophe, if Cassio is to be 
considered as a namby-pamby lady’s man? In asking this we are 
not holding Cassio up as a model young man fit to be the hero 
of a Ladies’ Home Journal story, but he is not a degenerate. 

Of all the plays Hamlet presents the most fertile field for the 
excursions of the recondite critic, and yet Hamlet is one of the 
most simple plays ever written; by “simple” I mean popular. 
Even a child can be absorbingly interested in a Hamlet matinee. 
This is not the place to touch upon the diverse and far-fetched 
theories of philosophic expositors of Hamlet, but we do wish to 
suggest that Hamlet interpreted by the common-sense of the 
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teacher can be of vital interest even in the elementary schools. 
Why should the teacher who really enjoys Hamlet be so muddled 
by trying to reconcile the fantastic theories of novelty-hunting 
critics as to stand before the class benumbed with the paralysis of 
over-criticism ? 

The bane of much of our teaching of literature is our respect 
for trifles, our tithing of mint and cummin, our lack of a vitality 
springing from spontaneous enjoyment. The function of litera- 
ture is to awaken and enrich the spiritual life. Shakspere has 
writ large the meaning of life —life with its hates and jealousies, 
its intrigues and conspiracies, its perverseness and maladjust- 
ments; but also with its loves and friendships, its mercy and for- 
giveness, its reconciliations and adjustments. The teacher who 
has lived can give a more vital interpretation to these meanings 
through the revelations of his own personality than the critic who 
is striving after a reputation by constructing a system that shall 
circumscribe the genius of William Shakspere. 








A PLAN FOR A VACATION SCHOOL IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


MRS. CAROLINE M. HILL 
Chicago 

Some of the arguments for the extension of the vacation- 
school idea have been presented in a previous number of this 
magazine. The plan which is here proposed is tentative, and 
therefore suggestions from interested readers will be welcomed. 
A farm of five hundred acres at Wheeling, IIl., thirty-two miles 
from Chicago, on the Wisconsin Central Railroad, has been 
leased, and will be managed as a business enterprise by an experi- 
enced farmer, with the necessary number of assistants. The 
farm will be self-supporting and not in any way dependent upon 
the school. 

The following industries will be represented the coming sum- 
mer: (1) cultivation of fields by the best-known methods, with 
modern machinery; (2) raising of short-horn cattle; (3) raising 
of the best varieties of pigs; (4) raising of the best breeds of 
chickens; (5) a market garden with as many kinds of vegetables 
as can be taken care of with the force available. Other industries 
will be added as rapidly as practicable. The farm has three good 
houses, two of them with modern improvements and twelve rooms 
each. These houses will be occupied during the summer by three 
families who are patrons of the Elementary School, including six 
children who are now in the school. Two families of help, with- 
out children, will be permanent residents. There are accommoda- 
tions for ten or twelve more persons, if they are willing to 
co-operate to some extent in the necessary labor, since additional 
help from the city cannot be depended upon. 

It is proposed to take a small number of pupils who are in the 
High School, or ready for it, and allow them to co-operate in the 
industries that are being carried on, so that they may see the prac- 
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tical application of much that they have learned during their 
Elementary-School course. A farm vacation may be made a 
natural step from the recapitulated industries of the past to the 
productive industries of the present. The month when the school 
year closes finds the berry season in full blast; then come haying 
and harvesting, which, with improved machinery, are not the 
exhausting labors that have left unpleasant associations in the 
minds of farm boys of a generation ago. Plowing with a riding 
plow is an occupation that is much enjoyed by the city boy. Given 
ten boys and twenty possible occupations, there is little chance that 
any of them would become drudgery for a period of six weeks or 
three months. Any farm managed on broad lines affords such a 
variety of employments that the boy or girl who has been through 
the Elementary School, and has the attitude toward industry that 
the two founders of the school intended to cultivate, would be 
likely to prefer this kind of a vacation to one that calls only for the 
invention of ways to kill time. It is proposed to have each indus- 
try that is represented carried on by a man or woman who knows 
both the science and the art — of horticulture, for example — and 
can connect the work in science which the children have already 
had with the practical labor of every day. The children’s knowl- 
edge of geology, botany, entomology, ornithology, practical chem- 
istry, and domestic science may be greatly increased in this way. 
Practice in mathematics may be obtained by the use of computa- 
tions; languages, by association with foreign teachers; civil 
government and economics, by informal discussions or by the 
organization of the children into a state or republic—a plan 
already tried most successfully at some boys’ schools and at the 
Hyde Park High School. The culture side of life may be kept up 
by the reading of history and literature in the afternoon hours 
when manual labor would be too strenuous, and by discussions 
with teachers. 

A daily program of from four to six hours of manual labor is 
proposed, with afternoons devoted to games, reading, and scien- 
tific or agricultural excursions, ending in picnics, and evenings 
devoted to music and discussions of the work of the day. 

3esides co-operation in the ordinary industries of the farm, 
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there are opportunities for other kinds of productive labor. Those 
whose taste is more mechanical than agricultural may find scope 
for it in the construction of fences and farm buildings; while the 
restoration of a good old house and the construction of artistic 
furniture for it may occupy another set of boys. The club-house 
at the Laboratory School was perhaps its most treasured posses- 
sion. An excellent brick house, on rising ground, built in 1862, 
with large rooms and an observation tower, might be made an 
ideal country club-house where parents could be accommodated 
over Sunday. A small stream might easily be made to furnish a 
swimming-pool, while the grounds of the old house afford ample 
opportunity for landscape gardening. 

The life of the first summer is intended to combine work and 
play in an attractive manner. The financial side is not worked 
out, but it seems to those most interested that there should be a 
certain amount of labor required of all, and opportunity given, for 
those who wish to do so, to work more and so earn a part of their 
expenses. 

While three months is all that is planned, a farm school open 
as much as six months in the year to high-school pupils is desir- 
able from several points of view. Parents who can do so are 
giving their children more and more time in the country, often 
taking them out of school by the first of May, because they feel 
that some kind of active life, or travel, is more important than the 
time spent in school. While it is not likely that any pupils would 
wish to spend six months of every year on a farm, it is probable 
that out of a high school of six hundred pupils there would be a 
large number who would wish to spend at least one full season in 
this way. With the addition of more industries, such as sheep- 
raising, bee-keeping, dairy cattle, and a greater variety of fruits 
and vegetables, the farm would become every year more valuable 
educationally. 

The town of Wheeling is seven miles west of Glencoe and 
twenty miles from Lake Villa. It is in a section of country that is 
occupied by Germans of the peasant class, and has not been dis- 
covered by wealthy men who are building up country estates. 
Excellent land may be purchased at a little more than half the cost 
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of similar soil six or seven miles east or north. A partially com- 
pleted trolley line will bring the town within twenty-one miles of 
the center of the city. 

A successful vacation school of the kind here outlined would 
do much to broaden and strengthen the lives of children as well 
as to relieve parents of much anxiety as to how to provide for 
growing boys and girls in the idle summer time. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO VACA- 
TION SCHOOLS 


MRS. I. S. BLACKWELDER 
Chairman of the Chicago Vacation School Board 


The first Chicago vacation school was opened in the summer 
of 1896 in the Joseph Medill School building, under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation. In the summer of 1897 Miss Mary 
McDowell, of the Chicago University Settlement, opened a school 
in the Seward School building, the funds being contributed by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Mrs. Marian Sturges. In 1808 five 
schools were supported by the women’s clubs of Cook County. In 
1899 the Chicago Permanent Vacation School and Playgrounds 
Committee of Women’s Clubs was formed for the purpose of 
providing funds for the vacation schools until such time as the 
Chicago Board of Education should decide to support them, and 
that committee has provided nearly all the funds up to the present 
time, with the exception of $6,000 contributed by the Board of 
Education. In order to conduct the schools in a thorough man- 
ner, a Vacation School Board, made up of educational experts and 
representatives of the women’s clubs, took over the active manage- 
ment of the schools, and has conducted them ever since. 

The vacation schools have a triple function: first, to remove 
children from the evil influences of the street during the summer; 
second, to give them a taste of country life by means of excur- 
sions; and third, to serve as experimental stations for the public 
schools, where educators may have an opportunity to try new 
ideas without demoralizing the regular day schools, and where 
normal-school cadets may receive practical experience in teaching. 

Weekly excursions into the country are among the most 
important features of vacation schools. There the children study 
nature at first hand, collect material for classroom work, and try 
their hands at reproducing the scenes with colors or pencil, besides 
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having a happy time. Perhaps the most important result is the 
stirring of new interests in the minds of the pupils. It is a notable 
fact that no accidents or other disagreeable features, except slight 
showers, have ever interrupted the plan of excursions, while the 
discipline maintained by the principals and teachers has been most 
excellent. 

As experimental stations for the public schools, the vacation 
schools are accomplishing much good. To quote from the report 
for 1903: 

In Chicago the vacation schools helped to give impetus to the movement 
which had for its object the introduction of manual training into all grades 
of the elementary schools. Many of our most successful teachers of con- 
struction work in the public schools received their first lessons in basketry, 
iron-work, and light wood-work from pupils who had been taught in the 
vacation schools. 

Many cadets serve in the vacation schools each summer, and 
there is no doubt that the practical experience they acquire is of 
very great value to them when they begin regular teaching in the 
public schools. The qualifications necessary for a good vacation- 
school teacher are peculiar. Personality and interest in the work 
are the most important factors to be considered. At present the 
teachers in the vacation schools are all taken from the Chicago 
public schools and are chosen with the greatest care. 

The curriculum for the vacation schools, which was put in 
force several years ago, has been found to be such an excellent one 
that very little change has ever been made in it except to amplify 
the treatment of some of the subjects. In every school the follow- 
ing departments were maintained: kindergarten, physical culture, 
elementary manual training, advanced manual training, sewing, 
nature-study, music, and drawing. Cooking was taught in the 
Jones, Hamline, Washington, Burr, and Dante Schools; the Burr 
School gave special attention to a vegetable garden; the Dante 
and the Jones Schools inaugurated housekeeping departments; 
while the Washington School made a specialty of printing, 
pottery, and clay-modeling. The work of the kindergarten was 
so much like that of the public schools that no special attention 
will be devoted to it in this report, further than to say that the 
teachers were unusually efficient. 
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In most of the vacation schools the work in physical culture 
was hampered by lack of gymnastic apparatus and space for 
games and drills. It would be well, of course, to give all physical 
training out of doors, but this is not practical except at the Burr 
School. There the yards are large and well equipped with appara- 
tus. In the Ghetto district, and in the Italian district just north 
of it, we found that many of the children knew very little about 
play, and that the few games the boys knew were anything but 
lively. Teachers found at the beginning of the term that these 
pupils were slow to respond to instruction in gymnastics, but 
before the close of the term they were lively and boisterous 
enough to please the most strenuous advocate of physical culture. 

The sewing department was one of the most popular in the 
schools. The work was made very practical, and it was appre- 
ciated so highly by the pupils and parents that we had great diffi- 
culty in securing enough samples of the finished product to make 
a good showing at the vacation-school exhibit in the Art Institute. 
Primary sewing was abolished; for it seems a waste of time and 
energy to attempt to teach the little children to sew something 
that will be useless when finished; besides, their eyes and hands 
are totally unfitted for such work. Older children were taught 
hand-sewing during the early part of the term, and when the 
teachers thought the pupils were ready for the sewing-machine, 
they were taught how to use it. 

The work in elementary manual training was unusually satis- 
factory, because of its great variety and the skill with which it was 
executed. Teachers were warned to avoid making useless things 
merely for their so-called beauty, and the number of beautiful, 
substantial articles taken home to parents and friends as a result 
of this training was remarkable. Among these were card-cases, 
hand-bags, and belts made of leather; boxes, tool-chests, and doll- 
houses made of wood; trays, plates, pencil-holders, sconces, and 
lanterns made of hammered brass, copper, and iron; baskets, 
mats, and dolls’ hats made of raffia. 

In the advanced manual-training department special attention 
was also given to the making of useful articles, thus relating the 
work as far as possible with the home. Boys were taught not 
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only how to repair furniture, but how to make it, and much of the 
mission furniture made in the schools would do credit to a fairly 
good mechanic. The exhibit of manual-training work at the Art 
Institute was so good that the sale of a few articles more than 
paid for the expense of the exhibit. 

The pottery work at the Washington School is regarded as a 
branch of manual training in which special aid is given to the 
development of the esthetic taste. The pupil first makes the 
design of his object in charcoal, colored crayon, or water color, 
and then attempts a reproduction of this design in plaster or clay. 
Four methods of work are used: hand-modeling, casting process, 
throwing-on process, and the Indian method of coiling. All the 
work is done by the children except the firing, which of course has 
to be done by an expert; but it is done in the school, where the 
process can be seen by the children. 

The work in nature-study is very difficult for the teachers 
because of the great lack of material in the crowded districts. 
Those who live in the suburbs carry to the schools vast quantities 
of material, but where this material is not available simple lessons 
in physics and chemistry are given. The conditions for nature- 
study at the Burr School are almost ideal, owing to the large 
vegetable garden. This garden is marked off in plats for each 
room, as indicated in the annexed diagram. Seeding is done in 
May by public-school children, and the garden is cared for during 
the summer by pupils of the vacation school. Much of the 
material used in the cooking-room is obtained from this garden. 

The outline of music prepared by Miss Marie Hofer in 1900 
gives an excellent idea of the work we have attempted in this art: 

The character of the vacation-school music should be recreative, vitalizing, 
refreshing, to develop the mind while the spirit of song should prevail. For 
this reason, no formal music teaching will be done, no books will be used. 
Only such songs will be used as will have a direct bearing upon, and relation 
to, the daily experiences of the children. In connection with this work of the 
school, patriotic and national songs will be chosen with reference to the pre- 
vailing nationalities of the neighborhood. This will involve history of race, 
folk-songs, and dances. A special correlation of music and rhythm will be 
made, with the effort to utilize the impulses gained through the music in 
rhythmic expression as a basis for physical training. 
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The work in the drawing department is to a great extent based 
on the experience gained by the children through their excursions 
to the country. The art work varies greatly in the different 
schools, but the outline of art work in the Foster School will give 
a fair idea of what is done in the others. To quote from this 
outline : 

The objects of the art work are: to cultivate an appreciation of beauty in 
form, color, and arrangement; to give a sense of pleasure in the knowledge of 
some artistic creation; to give actual knowledge of the fundamental truths 
governing form, color, and composition. The materials used were clay for 
modeling, colored crayon, water color, paper, and scissors. 


The establishment of the housekeeping department at the 
Dante School was an extension of the curriculum, forced on us by 
the needs of the people of the district. The best idea of the work 
in the housekeeping department can be obtained from the report 
of Miss Susan Hayward, the teacher in charge: 

If it is true that the purpose of education is to teach us how to live, it 
would seem best to begin our teaching in the home — not in an ideal home, nor 
in an imaginary home, but in the real home. “ The hand that rocks the cradle” 
should be a clean hand, trained to do clean work. But where can this training 
be obtained? Obviously, for thousands of the poor, only in the public schools. 
It was the need of the people for training in domestic science that led to the 
experiment of the housekeeping department in the Chicago vacation schools. 
Cooking and sewing have been taught in these schools for several years, but 
the housekeeping course was adopted in 1904. 

Inspection of the neighborhood of the Dante School, in a congested Italian 
district, led the teachers and principals to believe that two rooms represented 
the average home. This problem then presented itself: Given two rooms, 
whitewashed walls, bare floors, bare windows, unwholesome environment, 
money limited to the meager income of the wage-earner, and the time of the 
teacher’s work limited to six weeks, to find some way of interesting the people 
to make better homes. 

The basement of the school furnished bare floors, bare windows, white- 
washed walls, and one room. The needle, with the aid of hairpins and numer- 
ous yards of dark-green burlap, provided a partition. This partition separated 
the basement into a kitchen, living-room, bedroom, and dining-room. Thin 
scrim curtains covered the lower sash, and dark-green wall paper, tacked above 
the scrim, gave a pleasing effect to the whole room. Dressing-case, wash-stand, 
bed, one rocker, and a discarded bench made up the furniture of the room; yet 
here eighty girls were taught to care for a bedroom, and eighty pairs of clean 
hands smoothed, patted, and tucked that bed after the most approved fashion. 
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But beds and curtains do not remain clean long in Chicago, and so washing and 
ironing became necessary. A little three-burner gas stove supplied the heat, 
and eighty girls were taught to wash and iron the necessary clothing of this 
model house 





not a doll-play wash, but the real thing, a regular day in a 
regular way. 

The chief charm of this new, beautiful basement home was the dining- 
room. <A cheap pine table, covered between meals with green burlap, was 
adorned with a ginger jar or a green bottle. Here, in classes of twenty, the 
girls set and reset the table with careful precision. Iron-stone dishes of 
ordinary blue were placed carefully on a snow-white cloth, smoothly ironed to 
a satiny sheen by the hands of the pupils. Nor was this a useless setting; for 
guests were served, and each pupil was trained to serve as well as to set the 
table. In the kitchen, beyond the green curtain partition, these eighty girls 
were taught to cook simple wholesome foods: the cereals, soups, potatoes, tea 
and coffee. Dish-washing, sweeping, scrubbing, dusting followed, when, 
presto! change. The dining-table vanished, and a study graced what had now 
become a sitting-room, containing a long bench filled with burlap-covered 
pillows, a few chairs, a book-rack, some flowers, one good picture, and a plate- 
rack. Not much — only a few dollars expended; nothing that the child did not 
or could not have in her home; not much—only eighty girls filled with 
enthusiasm for housekeeping; not much—only the beginning of eighty 
homes; not much — only the shaping of eighty lives; not much, yet all. 


The value of vacation schools is proved by the very great 
yearly increase in daily attendance, the enrolment increasing from 
about 700 in 1896 to 6,847 in 1904. To quote again from the 
vacation-school report for 1903: 

It is quite useless to attempt to estimate the number of pupils who would 
attend the vacation schools if they had the opportunity. Hundreds are 
turned away from each school each year, and it is safe to say that at least 
thirty schools in our foreign district would be crowded with children if the 
Vacation School Board could afford to open that many schools. 


Every day during the past summer barefooted children walked 
miles to the office of the superintendent of the vacation schools in 
the hope that they might melt his heart and secure a ticket to the 
schools; and it was not an unusual thing to find several parents 
waiting in the office for the coveted tickets of admission for their 
children. 

It is hoped that before many years the Board of Education 
will have funds enough to carry on the work that has been so long 
supported by the women’s clubs. When this is accomplished, the 
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schools will have a permanency that they now lack, and, in many 
respects, their efficiency will be greatly improved. The annual 
appropriation would be made early, and teachers engaged so far 
in advance of the summer term that their work could be thor- 
oughly planned. Until the board is ready to take over this work, 
it is hoped that the women’s clubs will continue to support the 
schools as generously as they have done in the past. 

A very gratifying feature of the schools of 1904 was the inter- 
est shown in them by the British vice-consul, who, at the request 
of his government, made a thorough examination of our schools. 
The results are embodied in a consular report of some length, 
excerpts from which have appeared in many of the leading papers 
of Great Britain with editorials on the work of the Chicago vaca- 


tion schools. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


The present controversy in Chicago between the Board of 
Education and a portion of the teaching force, represented largely 
Suchen by the Teachers’ Federation, marks an interesting 
Federation and epoch in the evolution of the common-school system. 
Labor- While the discussion just now is confined to this 
aia city, the questions involved are of more than local 
interest. There are certain definite principles at stake which must 
be clearly defined everywhere before the schools can be safely 
considered the cradle of a true democracy. 


The immediate cause of the irritation at this time is the 
attempt being made by the board to secure some charter pro- 
visions and certain legislation bearing upon finance, 
the position of the superintendent, the election or 
appointment of members of the board, the promotion of teachers, 
and perhaps other matters of less importance. Aside from the 
right or wrong of the propositions themselves, the most inter- 
esting aspect of the situation is in the singular fact that a large 
body of teachers dares to take a decided stand 
against such legislation proposed by the board as 
they, the teachers, consider inimical to their best 
interests. The spectacle is unique in our educational history. The 
Board of Education, superintendents, principals, and all others 
clothed with authority have had things their own way so long that 
it is not surprising that they should be amazed, and at last enraged, 
at the cool presumption of the teachers. On the other hand, 
the teachers have been for so long a time non-resistant, and inert 
as a public influence, it is but little wonder that they show some 
signs of recklessness with their new-found strength. 


Points at Issue 


An Innovation 
in Education 


The fact is being developed with great clearness that the 
much-boasted freedom of the teacher has been but little more than 
439 
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an empty phrase. The more one reflects upon it, the less well can 
he understand why it ever should have been applied to a teacher 
at all, so completely has the whole educational situa- 


Freedom of : . Ct 
tion been dominated by officials whose real and 


the Teacher : Pies s 
natural functions are administrative only. It is but 


very recently that the teacher’s tether has reached beyond the space 
around her desk. The course of study has been manufactured by 
those who have had the least intimacy with the children, and she 
has been definitely told how to apply it in her schoolroom, page 
by page. Every move of the ordinary teacher in the past has 
been timed and chalkmarked. Salaries have been fixed, raised, 
or lowered, and teachers have been appointed, transferred, or 
dropped, with precious little regard for the individual. And when 
there has not been actual injustice, the knowledge that it could 
be, and the fear that it might be done have combined to paralyze 
initiative and to destroy effort. This all rested upon the eternally 
old theory that there is one part of the race that has a monopoly 
of all the sense and all the conscience, to which the officials of 
administration belong, and another portion of the race that has 
neither sense nor conscience, to which the teachers belong. And 
so one class, as though by divine right, assumed to dominate the 
other. 


To be sure, matters have been slowly improving. Courses of 
study are changing for the better, it is true, but, generally, only 
— on so far as the teachers themselves have been permitted 
Should Have a to participate in making them. The best things in 
Voice the schools today are those that have come from 
earnest, thoughtful, and trained teachers in actual daily contact 
with the children. It is unfortunate that so many of the teachers 
have been and still are so poorly educated and so badly trained: 
that is why progress is so slow. 


The history of the past decade is interesting. Not long ago 
the rank and file of the profession were utterly unorganized. Not 
only were their positions insecure, their salaries were constantly 
subjected to such influences of a political character that it made 
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life a much heavier burden than the Lord originally intended it 
should be. There seemed to be a great shortage of funds in 
a city that has always been bombastic on the sub- 
ject of prosperity and wealth. The men at the 
helm — superintendents and Board of Education — 
confessed themselves powerless to find a remedy, and the integrity 
of the school system was endangered in this city as never before. 


Effect of No 
Organization 


Then there arose from the ranks an individual who, at first 
almost lone-handed, sought to stem the tide—a woman who, in 
the face of ridicule, scorn, and denunciation, set for 
herself and the common teachers no less a task than 
that of forcing those “ respectable’ thieves, the tax-dodgers, to 
turn into the public treasury the money that was justly due. This 
movement has no precedent and no parallel in our educational 
history. Attacking the skulking tax-dodger along the entire line 
of his defense, from the curb-stone to the Supreme Court, a 
decisive victory was won which brought many thousands of 
dollars into the school fund which the Board of Education other- 
wise could never have secured. 


The Tide Turns 


This triumph of the common school-teacher on behalf of 
himself and the schools possessed for him tremendous import. 
Effects of the It marked the opening of an absolutely new era. It 
Victory was the first time in their history when the teachers 
had appeared as a positive civic force. For the first time they had 
left the academic shades and won a combat in the open arena of 
practical life. 


The moral result of this victory was much farther-reaching 
than the financial. It did that thing which is most dangerous to 
those who try to hold in leash or who seek to domi- 
nate a human being —it made the teachers think. 
Having once thought, and acted too, with so much effectiveness on 
the question of tax-dodging, it must not be supposed for an instant 
that they will ever again regard matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the schools with the same indifference that prevailed before 
the present steps toward organization were taken. A _ broader 


Moral Effect 
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intelligence will gradually supplant the old proverbial narrowness, 
and courage will take the place of cowardice.’ 


The move which is now the cause of a violent discussion is the 
alliance of the Teachers’ Federation with labor organizations, 
The Present With a view to affecting legislation. This step is so 
Discussion new, so startling, so unprofessional in the light of 
anything ever done before, so generally unteacher-like in its 
boldness, that many people at once conclude it must be wrong, 
and the great majority, perhaps, have genuine doubts as to its 
final wisdom. Objection to the union of the two organizations 
is made on the ground that the labor unions represent but one part 
of the people, while the teachers represent all of 
them; that when the teachers join forces with labor, 
they break faith with those parents who represent 
capital, and thus the tendency is to widen the breach which they 
should try to heal. 

There is some truth, as to fact, in these statements, but 
they do not correctly represent the principle involved. The 
teachers believe that certain measures proposed by the Board 
of Education and the superintendents are out of harmony 
with the spirit of democracy in education; that they represent a 
tendency toward bureaucracy which is not the best for a 
system of schools that includes all the people who stand for 
democracy. It places the teachers in a false light, therefore, to 
say they no longer represent the whole people; for, by this alliance 
they merely adopt what seems to them to be the most effective 
method of conserving the interests of the whole. Even labor- 
unionism does not ultimately stand as one part of the people 
against another, but for the highest form of adjustment between 
the two parts—labor and capital. It can be said, therefore, that 
in the best sense the labor unions themselves represent the true 
interests of the whole people. The same may be said also of 


Within ten years a small association of Chicago principals discussed the 


Teachers and 
Labor Unions 


advisability of changing the city normal-school course from one to two years. 
While they privately indorsed the idea, they voted down a resolution, merely 
asking the board to consider the matter, on the ground that the trustees, certain 
ones in particular, might interpret it to be an offensive attempt at dictation! In 
the light of such servility, so recent, the present disposition of the common 
teachers to “talk back” to the board is decidedly refreshing. 
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capital, so far as it honestly stands for an equitable adjustment 
between these two great functions of society. The public at large 
will finally adopt those measures which seem to embody the great- 
est wisdom without special regard to their origin. 


It is to be suspected, however, that the trustees are not less 
aggravated by the violation of a supposed principle than by the 


The Real fact that the teachers have presumed to oppose the 
Cause of board’s ideas as to what is best for the schools. This 
Opposition = is the real innovation, and it will take everybody 


some time to get accustomed to such unusual interference. The 
teachers have been adjured to keep their profession pure by for- 
swearing politics, and they observed the injunction until the 
politicians brought the schools to the verge of financial ruin. 
Then the teachers rebelled and gave the evil-doers and the weak- 
lings an object-lesson in accordance with correct pedagogical 
principles, and there is not an atom of reason why this lesson 
should not be followed by others of like kind. There is no 
reason why the common teachers should not be an influential 
Scope of the factor in settling all questions that pertain to the 
Teacher’s schools. The schools are made for the children, 
Influence and the thoughtful teacher in daily touch with 
their lives ought to be a valuable witness in their behalf. The 
course of study, and all that pertains to instruction, should be 
developed among all of the teachers; these are not matters for 
either the superintendents or boards of education alone. It is also 
true, therefore, that their interests are involved in methods of 
administration. They are entirely within their rights when they, 
as a part of the public, consider questions relating to the appoint- 
ment or election of the superintendent and board of education; 
when they lay out plans for self-improvement; when they seek to 
establish methods by which merit may be recognized and 
rewarded by either financial or professional advancement, or both. 
It is inevitable, too, that these interests should run over into civic 
affairs relating to the levying and collection of taxes, the estab- 
lishment of salaries, tenure of office, and the granting of pensions. 
All right-minded people may be convinced easily of the fairness, 
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the wisdom, and even the necessity of the teachers taking an 
influential stand on these questions. 
The opposition to the teachers’ movement, including their 
alliance with the labor organization, is not based so much upon 
the principles involved as it is upon the fact that 
oa they either have misused or threaten to misuse their 
power. The real source of danger to their cause is 
not in the opposition of the board or superintendents, but it is 
within their own ranks. They enrol among their own number 
the ignorant, the self-seeking, and the unscrupulous. Hitherto 
these have been held in check by arbitrary rules of the board and 
by the personal authority of the superintendent. It is inevitable 
that this class will now seek to gain their personal ends and, 
sheltered within the teachers’ organization, bring discredit upon 
the entire cause. Whether the alliance with labor unions shall 
work good or ill depends upon the methods they both employ to 
carry their points. If this step means that it merely gives to the 
lower elements of both organizations a wished-for opportunity 
to combine in controlling the machinery of the schools in the 
interests of their own selfishness, then the result will be evil. 


But it is not a foregone conclusion that such will be the case. 
While the teachers do not possess all the conscience and all the 
sense in the community, they do have their share 

es of of both, and it is not too optimistic to believe that 
the wisdom of the better element will prevail. As 

they emerge gradually from under the direct domination of the 
board and superintendents, they become more and more directly 
responsible to the people as a whole. To ally themselves 
with any particular clique or faction, either civil or religious,” 
would be an extremely shortsighted policy, and one which 
the people at large will not tolerate. They do not need to resort 
to the tricks of the low politician to gain their ends. They have 
the ear of the public, and they can get by direct methods whatever 


2A member of the state legislature at Springfield is reported to have said that 
he believed every priest in Chicago, presumably at the instance of the teachers, 
had written him a letter saying that if he supported certain measures favored by 
the Board of Education, it would mean the abrupt closing of his political career. 


If true, this is a bad sign. 
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they can actually show to be wise. After winning their fight with 
the tax-dodgers by a struggle in the open field, it would immensely 
prejudice their cause if they were at this time to adopt the tactics 
of the pothouse statesman. Yet it seems to be the immediate 
inference of many people that they have associated themselves 
with the labor unions that they may the more effectively do that 
most unwise thing. 


The teachers have always been supposed to stand for char- 
acter: never before in history have they had so fine an oppor- 
tunity to prove it. While the people dearly love to 
phrase themselves in eulogies on the teacher as the 
censor and guardian of public morals, the utter 
hypocrisy of it all—the absolute distrust with which they are 
regarded —is clearly shown by the fact that almost everybody 
seems to expect them to become at once the easy prey and pliant 
tool of the worst elements of labor-unionism. If the public had 
been really sincere in its eulogies, at this time, it would have some 
faith, at least, in the power of the teachers to work reform in the 
methods of labor organizations. 


Character the 
Anchorage 


The fact is, generally speaking, the teachers have not hitherto 
counted as a vitalizing, formative influence in community life 
at all. They have been caricatured in every comic 
print on the same page with the farmer, the ninny, 
and all the malaprops of society. No weakling 
can use suddenly acquired strength without making some false 
strokes. The teachers have made some blunders, doubtless, and 
they will likely make still others. But the move that has been 
made in the direction of securing political power is the first 
step toward a possible dignity which has heretofore only existed 
in name. Whether the profession will be really dignified or 
degraded will depend upon the character that stamps the teachers. 
There are certain propositions under consideration which must 
always have their disinterested and unqualified support. The most 
important are those which relate to the better training, the 
appointment, the promotion, and the tenure of office of the 
teachers themselves. 


Teachers as 
Weaklings 
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The teachers, however, must not befool themselves into think- 
ing that all of their own number are striving for regulations with 
Teachers not 20 eye single to the good of the schools. They will 
to be Self- be wise and more than fortunate if they are able to 
Deceived protect themselves against those who are self- 
seeking; who would lower standards of professional training; 
who would make appointments subject to political pull; who 
would promote on age alone, or who would allow the incompetent 
to sleep and rot in places made secure by personal favor, without 
calling for an effort toward self-improvement. That the superin- 
tendent is most earnestly striving to strengthen the profession at 
all of these points no one can doubt. That the best means have yet 
been devised not even he himself believes But he has done work of 
lasting value in taking the initiative and in forcing the issues upon 
the teachers. He proposes to base promotion upon examinations 
in subjects not always closely related to the work of the teacher 
in the schoolroom; the test proposed by the teachers is infinitely 
more difficult—that it should rest upon the character of his 
professional work. This in time will come, and it will bring 
culture, too. Nobody can work at one thing and get his culture 
Work and from another, for culture is always an integral part 
Culture of real life. In devising the best means for pro- 
moting every aspect of their profession, the teachers now have 
ways open that were never offered before. It is for them to show 
that they know how to make the wisest use of these opportunities. 


The teachers as well as the superintendents and Board of Edu- 
cation have a right to propose measures relating to the welfare of 
the schools; but it is the final wisdom of all these 
Define the that must be crystallized by legislation. The pro- 
Functions Einee se ‘ee : : ; 
fessional, the administrative, and the legislative 
functions must be clearly recognized and defined in the school 
system. The professional interests devolve upon the teachers, the 
principals, and the superintendents; administration rests largely 
with the board of education, and the machinery necessary to 
insure the smooth working of the system, without personal, 
religious, or political bias, should be framed by the legislature of 
the state. These conditions alone will guarantee the harmony 
necessary to the highest efficiency of the schools. W. S. J. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
Elementary Woodworking. By Epwin W. Foster. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Pp. 130. 

This little book is one of the most pleasing recent additions to the literature 
of immediate working value to the student and teacher of manual training. It is 
printed on a good quality of paper, with clear type and profuse illustrations. To 
quote the author in his preface: ‘“‘ The function of the text is to supplement the 
instruction of the teacher. It is intended to gather up and arrange in a logical 
order the facts which the pupil has already been told. It is believed that the text 
can be used to the greatest advantage by requiring the pupil to read up the subject 
presented in class immediately after the close of the lesson.” 

A departure is made from the majority of books heretofore written on wood- 
working, by the intentional omission of any suggested series of models; for, as 
the author explains: “It is hardly possible for any two schools to follow the same 
series of models. Local conditions necessarily affect the choice of a course, while 
new and better designs are being brought out continually.” 

“With the earnest hope that nature-study and manual work may be closely 
correlated,” the writer makes Part II a charming and simple introduction to trees, 
and to the bark and leaves of each, whose woods are most commonly used in school 
work. By means of simple language, apt little anecdotes, and good illustrations, 
the reader finds himself at the close possessing a practical means of recognizing 
his familiar tree neighbors. A feature which commends itself to the reader is the 
fact that the writer wastes no time in giving superfluous information. 

The book is one to be recommended to any who wish practical aid in wood- 
working. 

ANNETTE BUTLER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Education 
New Century History of the United States. By Epwarp EccLeston. New 

York: American Book Co. Pp. 453, with maps and illustrations. $1. 

The preparation of this book was the last literary work of its author. He 
was convinced that there was a peculiar need of such a history, and he devoted 
all his energies to supplying it. His purpose was to tell the story of our country 
so briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time allotted to the study, 
and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by condensation. He has succeeded 
admirably, and the high literary quality of the narrative is a noteworthy feature 
of the book. He has been especially successful in presenting those facts of the 
home life of the people and of their progress in civilization which are more 
essential to their history than any mere record of wars and political parties. One 
novel feature of the book is a collection of brief biographies of about one hundred 
of the most prominent men who appear in the history. The illustrations are 
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numerous, and really helpful as well as attractive. The maps are clear and not 
overcrowded with names and places. This is a well-balanced and impartial history 
which should have a wide use in upper grammar grades. 


Western Educational Helps. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Co. 
No. 1: Civil Government Simplified. By J. J. Duvaty. $0.25. 

A complete topical analysis is given of the county, state, and nation. The 
abstracts are so arranged that a pupil may obtain a comprehensive idea of any 
given subject by a glance at a single page, thus saving much valuable time. A 
series of questions is given at the close of the book which is designed to give 
additional help in a thorough study of the subject. The author has had several 
years’ experience as teacher and principal in the public schools of California, aad 
this little book is the direct outgrowth of his actual daily work in the schoolroom 
from year to year. 


No. 2: An Aid in the Study and Teaching of “ Lady of the Lake,’ “ Evange- 
line,’ and “ Merchant of Venice.’ By J. W. Granam. $0.25. 

A complete plan of work is given for the study of each poem treated, together 
with a list of questions carefully selected and calculated to lead the pupil step by 
step to a clear understanding of each subject. Suitable for use in either grammar 
or high schools, and a most practical help in teaching literature in the grammar 
grades. 

No. 3: Grammar by the Inductive Method. By W. C. Dous. $0.25. 

Teachers of language and grammar in all grades will find this little help 


manual very valuable. The plan provides for the correlation of nature-study, 
geography, and literature in the teaching of grammar. 


No. 4: Topical Discussion of Geography. By W. C. Dous. $0.25. 


The work outlined calls for a topical study of geography during the last two 
years of grammar-school work. Instead of asking the pupil to memorize defini- 
tions of facts in physical geography, he is required to study and understand a 
few of those physical conditions which are closely related to man’s life on earth, 
especial emphasis being placed on those conditions which affect his industrial life. 
The more important facts in the industrial life of society are treated topically, each 
one being completed before another is taken up. 


No. 5: An Aid in the Study and Teaching of “Snow-Bound” and “ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” with Complete Text of the Latter. By J. W. 
GRAHAM. $0.25. 

“Snow-bound” is one of the most difficult of all the modern poems to 
teach, and the notes and suggestions on this poem will be especially helpful. A 
full discussion of the ordinary figures of speech is given, the most obscure refer- 
ences are briefly but clearly explained, unusual words are selected for dictionary 
study, and a full list of questions is given on each stanza, in addition to general 
questions on the poem as a whole. A careful study of the poem, on the plan out- 
lined, will enable the pupil to read it intelligently and rapidly. A definite plan of 
work is also given for the study of “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” The text of the 
last-named poem is printed in full, and a copy should be in the hands of each 
pupil. 





